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For “ The Friend.” 
The Indians. 
Walla- Wallas, Klik-a-tats and Ya-ka-mas. 

These nations adjoin the Territory of Oregon. 
The head chief of the first is Pussumuxmux or 
the Yellow Serpent, an old man. His tribe have 
ever been considered by the whites as thieves. | 
Their wealth is in horses, of which they own| 
large herds. They have no timber, and burn} 
drift wood. Their fisheries are the finest on the | 
Columbia river. The head chief owns it is said 
1000 horses and cattle, and several thousand dol- 
lars in gold. 

The mission of Dr. Whitman was on the Walla-| 
walla river. The Cayuse were suffering from small- | 
pox. The Indians, regarding the Dr. as the cause, | 
destroyed him. They urged Pussumuxmux to| 
join them, but he indignantly refused. The 
Cayuse reproached him, and said he was afraid of | 
the whites. No! says Pussumuxmux, I am not 
afraid of the whites, nor am I afraid of the Cay-| 
uses. Determined to make good his assertion, 
the chief went with three lodges only, to the| 
verge of his domain near the Cayuse, pitched his 
camp and remained for one month. The Cayuse | 
did not venture to attack him. 

In 1841, his eldest son quarrelled with and| 
was struck by one of the clerks of the Hudson’s| 
Bay Company. The chief’s dignity was insulted, 
and the son’s honor lost, unless Commander 
McKinley should have the clerk punished. The| 
old man at the head of one hundred warriors de- 
manded this. The officer declined, and some of 
the warriors proceeded to seize the clerk. He 
resisted—the war-cry was sounded, and the In-| 
dians had raised their weapons to spill the white 
man’s blood. McKinley seized a keg of powder, 
ad placing it in the centre of the room, stood | 
over it with a flint and steel, and exclaimed, that | 
they were all brave men and would die together. 
The result was the immediate flight of all the In- 
dians save the old chief and his son. As soon as 
the warriors had gained the outer walls of the 
fort, the gates were closed against them; while 
they, halting at a respectful distance, were in 
momentary expectation of seeing the fort blown 
up. McKinley then quietly seated himself with 
the old chief and his son, and amicably arranged | 
the difficulty. 

The Wallawallas are estimated by Gov. Stevens 
at 300; in 1807, they were estimated at 2,600 
by Lewis and Clarke. 

The nomadic habits of the Klik-a-tats and Ya- 
a-mas, render a census difficult. They are rapidly 





300 in number. They manifest a peculiar apti-|a blanket over their shoulders, while children of 
tude for trading, purchasing from the whites|a little larger growth, sit perched upon the pack- 
feathers, beads, cloth, &c., and exchanging them|animals, and hold on as best they may. The 
for horses, which in turn they sell in the settle-| horses are trained to stand for hours, with merely 
ments. Their country supplies abundant food—/a lariat thrown loosely around their necks, the 
the prairies, camash; and the mountains, berries,|end trailing upon the ground. With the whites 
in great variety. Part they store, and part they | they are at first as shy, as are American horses or 
exchange for fish, smoked clams, and the roots| mules with Indians, but they suffer handling from 
which their own territory does not furnish. Deer|the squaws and children with perfect content- 
and elk are almost exterminated. The mountain} ment, and hang around the huts like dogs. In 
goat, big-horn, or sheep, are both said to have|breaking horses the Indians usually blind them 


| formerly existed here; but fire-arms have driven| before mounting, often tying down their ears in 
| them into the recesses of the cascades. The black | addition ; a strap or cord is then passed around the 


bear alone is still found, though but rarely. The} body of the animal, loose enough to admit the 
salmon furnishes to these, as to most other tribes| knees of the rider. Much time is spent in sooth- 
of the Pacific, their greatest staple of fuod. Thceir|ing and quieting the beast, as the Indian has 
neighborhood to the fisheries of the cascades and | plenty of it upon his hands. When everything 
the Dalles, provides them for the summer, while,|is ready he vaults to his back, always from the 
after the subsidence of the Columbia, the small| off-side, slips his knees under the girth and tight- 
rivers contain fish, and in autumn, even the|ens it, and withdraws the mufile. If the horse 
brooks and shallow pools of the prairies. | throws himself—for throw his rider, he cannot— 

Very few of these people attempt agriculture ;| the quick straightening of the leg releases the 
it is said some intend to plant potatoes. | knee, and he is prepared for the emergency. 

Gov. Stevens found them at the beginning of| But the dogs of the Indian must not be for- 
the eighth month, at Chequoss. They were|gotten. They vary considerably in form with the 
feasting on strawberries and the mountain| different tribes, but always preserve the same 
whortleberry, which covered the hills around, | general character. Quarrelsome and cowardly, 
though, during the night, ice formed on the| inveterate thieves, suspicious and inquisitive, they 
ponds to the thickness of half an inch. Towards | are constantly engaged in fights among themselves, 
the end of the month, they desend to the Yakotl,|or in prowling around the lodge for food. The 
Chalacha and Tahk prairies, for the purpose of| approach of a stranger is heralded by short, sharp 
gathcring later berries, and of racing horses. The} yelps, succeeded by a general scamper. They 
racing season is their grand annual occasion. A all bear the same mysterious resemblance to the 
horse of proved reputation is a source of wealth|cayote—the sharp muzzle, the erect ears, and 
or of ruin to his owner. On his speed, he stakes/ stiffly circling tail. Notwithstanding their worth- 
his whole stud, his household goods, clothes, and | lessness, they seem to have a strong attachment 
finally his wives; and a single heat doubles his|to their owners, and an Indian camp would be a 
fortunes, or sends him forth an improvident ad-| novelty without its pack of curs. Very few cha- 
venturer. The interest, however, is not confined | racteristic features remain among these people. 
to the individual directly concerned; the tribes | Their long intercourse with the Hudson’s Bay 
share it with him, and a common pile of goods,| Company, and of late years, with the Amerigans, 
of motley description, apportioned according to| has obliterated what peculiarities they may have 
their ideas of value, is put up by either party, to| had; nor is there any essential difference in their 
be divided among the backers of the winner. The| habits or manners, from those of the Indians ad- 
Klik-a-tats themselves are not as rich in horses as| joining them. They use for the most part, the 
those living on the plains, their country generally | arms and utensils of the whites, and the gun has 
affording but little pasturage, and the snows com-| superseded the bow. The pails and baskets con- 
pelling them to winter their stock at a distance | structed from the bark of the cedar; saddles, and 
trom their usual abodes. The horse is to them, | fishing apparatus, are the principal articles of do- 
what the canoe is to the Indians of the river and| mestic manufacture ; and even of such things, it is 
coast. They ride with skill, reckless of all obsta-| almost as common to find the imported substitutes. 
cles, and with little merey to their beasts, the} In regard to morality, they are much superior 
right hand swinging the whip at every bound. |to the river Indians. ‘Their mode of disposing of 
Some of the horses are of fine form and action,| their dead, like that of their kindred tribes, is in 
but they are generally injured by too early use,|the ground, but without any attempt at coffins, 
and sore backs are universal. In their capacity|the body merely wrapped in its clothing. Just 
for endurance they are overrated. A good Ame-|before Captain M‘Clellan’s arrival, a man had 


rican horse is as much superior to them in this as 
in speed, but they are hardy, and capable of shift- 
ing with but little food. Their price varies from 
$40 to $100, but they have some which they will) 
not dispose of at much higher rates. The Indians | 
ride with a hair rope knotted round the under 
jaw fora bridle. The men use a stuffed pad, with | 
wooden stirrups. The women sit astride in a) 
saddle made with a very high pommel and cantle, 
and in travelling, carry their infants either dang- 








diminishing however, and do not much exceed 
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ling by the cradle-strap to the former, or slung in| well as their own. 


died of the small pox, and those who had buried 
him were purifying themselves. During the three 
days occupied in this, they absented themselves 
from camp, alternately using the sweat-house and 
plunging into cold water. The house, which was 
a small oven-shaped affair, was heated with stones. 
The mourning is performed by the women, who 
live apart for a few days, and afterwards bathe 
and purify themselves. They have a common 
objection to mentioning the names of the dead, as 
The practice of medicine, as 
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elsewhere, consists in incantations, and is attended | dition sat? and whether he that betrays Christ| discolored shreds of last year’s leaves wither awa alike 
with the usual hazards—the life of the practitioner| within himself, be not one in nature with that|upon the lowly herbs in a blessing of fertility, flowe 
answering for want of success, or a refusal to| Judas that betrayed Christ without? But they| But it is the great trees, stretching their arms lines 
attend, where properly feed. Besides these mum-|could not tell what to make of this, nor what/above us in a thousand forms of grace and once 
meries, however, they use certain plants as medi-|to say to it. So after some discourse we parted ;| strength, it is more especially the trees which fill recor 
cines, among which are both emetics and ca-|and some of them were loving to us.” _ the mind with wonder and praise. ; this 
thartics. Their water baptism had produced little effect) Of the infinite variety of fruits which spring see it 
Slavery and polygamy are yet retained among|to clear their vision or to enlighten their under-| from the bosom of the earth, the trees of the wood in the 
them; the number of wives being limited only| standing in relation to spiritual things. He only|are the greatest in dignity. Of all the works of and | 
by the wealth of the husband. A curious custom|who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost and fire, who|the Creator which know the changes of life and form: 
exists, exhibiting their savage ideas of equity. If a|gathereth the wheat into his garner and burus the|death, the trees of the forest have the longest all th 
wife dies within a short period after marriage,|chaff with unquenchable fire, can open the mys-|existence. Of all the objects which crown the gray 3 swe 
the bereaved husband may reclaim the conside-|teries of salvation and give faith to believe, and|earth, the woods preserve unchanged, throughout whicl 
ration from the father; so, also with slaves avd | divine light to understand and to profit by them. | the greatest reach of time, their native character : meas’ 
horses. Jon said, “He must increase and I must de-|the works of man are ever varying their aspect: Th 
—_~+-—_ jerease.”” That which is constantly decreasing will| his towns and his fields alike reflect the unstable for w 
“ While I was at Mansfield Woodhouse, I was |come to an end; and the baptism and ministration | opinions, the fickle wills and fancies of each pas. seas! 
moved to go to the steeple house and declare the|of the Spirit of Christ which increases, must|sing generation ; but the forests on his borders they 
truth to the priest and people. But the people finally overspread all. The apostle Paul thanked} remain to-day the same they were ages of years wood: 
fell upon me in great rage, struck me down, and} God that he had baptized none of the Corinthians, |since. Old as the everlasting hills, during thou- rose 1 
almost stifled me. I was cruelly beaten and! that is, with the element of water, except two or|sands of seasons they have put forth, and laid lows, 
bruised by them, with their hands, bibles and! tree whom he mentions. For Christ sent him|down their verdure in calm obedience to the de- the b 
sticks. ‘Then they haled me out, though [ was} not to baptize but to preach the gospel, not with| cree which first bade them cover the ruins of the the ls 
hardly able to stand, and put ine into the stocks| wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should | Deluge. they 
where I sat some hours; and they brought dog-| pe made of none effect. And he told the Corin-| But, although the forests are great and old, yet heads 
whips and horse-whips, threateving to whip me.| thians, ‘“‘ By one Spirit are we all baptized into the ancient trees within their bounds must each slum! 
After some time, they had me before the magis-| one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, bond|bend individually beneath the doom of every drean 
trate at a knight’s house, where were many great| or free, and have been all made to drink into one| earthly existence; they have their allotted period hung 
persons; who seeing how evilly I had been used, Spirit.” It was by the Holy Spirit they were when the mosses of Time gather upon their of sa: 
after much threatening, set me at liberty ; but | baptized, and made to drink into one Spirit, not| branches; when touched by decay, they break tortu: 
the rude people stoned me out of the town, for by the application of water upon the surface of the and crumble to dust. Like man, they are decked and t 
preaching the word of life to them. I was scarce| body. Peter wrote to the believers that the bap-|in living beauty, like man they fall a prey to death; rise a 
able to go, or well to stand, by reason of the ill|tism which now saves is not the putting away of and while we admire their duration, so far beyond Siz 
usage I had received; yet, with much ado, I got| the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good|our own brief years, we also acknowledge that the fi 
a mile from the town, and then I met with some| conscience towards God, by the resurrection of|especial interest which can only belong to the is not 
people that gave me something to comfort me,| Jesus Christ; who is gone into heaven and is on] graces of life and to the desolation of death. We Anot 
because I was inwardly bruised; but the Lord’s| the right hand of God, apgels and authorities and raise our eyes, and we see collected in one company and | 
power soon healed me again. That day some peo- powers being made subject unto Him. This does| Vigorous trunks; the oak, the ash, the pine, firm felled 
ple were convinced of the Lord’s truth, and turned | not prevent him from appearing in men as a re-|in the strength of maturity; by their side stand picki 
to his teaching, at which I rejoiced.” —G. Fox. | finer’s fire, and as fuller’s soap to purge their|a young group, elm, and birch, and maple, their yet t 
A singular religion, to beat a righteous man out) conscience of dead works and purify them as gold|supple branches play in the breezes, gay and fresh such 
of their meeting houses with their bibles, especially | and silver, that they may offer offerings in righte-|as youth itself; and yonder, rising in unheeded Ou 
for declaring the doctrines of the bible unto them !|oysness. 1t is out of hearts sanctified by the| gloom, we behold a skeleton trunk, an old spruce, prese 
We never read of George Fox and his brethren | washing of regeneration and the renewing of the|every branch broken, every leaf fallen, fallen,— their 
driving or beating with their bibles, which they | Holy Ghost, which God hath shed on us abun- dull, still, sad, like the finger of Death. abou 
often carried with them, any people out of their| dantly through Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the} It is the peculiar nature of the forest, that life 
meeting places. But it was through suffering| yew covenant, that offerings acceptable as in days|and death may ever be found within its bounds, 
they most effectually spread their doctrines, and | of old, are offered unto the Lord. in immediate presence of each other; both with No 
in submitting to which, many were convinced of the i | ceaseless, noiseless, advances, aiming at the mas- of the 
reality of their religion and joined in the same faith. | From Rural Hours. | tery ; and if the influences of the first be the most hte 
“Then,” he says, ‘I went out of Nottingham-| The Forests, igeneral, those of the last are the most striking. great 
shire” into Leicestershire, several Friends accom-| What a noble gift to man are the forests! What | Spring, with all her wealth of life and joy, finds vill 
panying me. There were some Baptists in the|a debt of gratitude and admiration we owe for their/ within the forest many a tree unconscious of her cher 
country, whom I desired to speak with, because | utility and their beauty! How pleasantly the|approach; a thousand young plants springing up whict 
they were separated from the public worsbip.|shadows of the wood full upon our heads, when we | about the fallen trunk, the shaggy roots, seek to heeet 
Some of their teachers, and others of the heads of |turn from the glitter and turmoil of the world of| soften the gloomy wreck with a semblance of the is foll 
them, with several of their company, came to meet|man! The winds of heaven seem to linger amid | verdure it bore of old: but ere they have thrown and | 
us at Barrow, where we discoursed with them. |these balmy branches, and the sunshine falls like| their fresh and graceful wreaths over the moulder- condi 
One of them said, what was not of faith was sin.|a blessing upon the green leaves; the wild breath| ing wood, balf their own tribe wither and die with Go 
Tasked him what faith was, and how it was wrought | of the forest, fragrant with bark and berry, fans|the year. We owe to this perpetual presence of ie 2 
inman. But they turned off from that, and spake | the brow with grateful freshness; and the beautiful | death an impression calm, solemn, almost religious and { 
of their baptism in water. Then I asked them | wood-light, neither garish nor gloomy, full of calm|in character, a chastening influence, beyond what hetie 
whether their mountain of sin was brought down,|/and peaceful influences, sheds repose over the|we find in the open fields. But this subdued last t 
and laid low in them, and their rough and crooked | spirit. The view is limited, and the objects about| spirit is far from gloomy or oppressive, since it asta’ 
ways made smooth and straight in them ? They | us are unifurm in character; yet within the bosom | never fails to be relieved by the cheerful animation ajar 
looked upon the Scriptures as meaning outward |of the woods the mind readily lays aside its daily |of living beauty. Sweet flowers grow beside the an 
mountains and ways; but I told them, they must) littieness, and opens to higher thoughts, in silent| fallen trees, among the shattered branches, the : vt 
find them in their own hearts ; which they seemed | consciousness that it stands alone with the works|season through; and the freedom of the woods, Fae 
to wonder at. We asked them who baptized John|of God. The humble moss beneath our feet, the|the unchecked growth, the careless position of 
the Baptist, Peter and John, and the rest of the|sweet flowers, the varied shrubs, the great trees, | every tree, are favourable to a thousand wild beav- Lé 
apostles ? and put them to prove by Scripture, that|/and the sky gleaming above in sacred blue, are|ties, and fantastic forms, opening to the minds West. 

' these were baptized in water; but they were silent. |each the handiwork of God. They were all called play of fancy which is in itself cheering and eh | Jing , 
Then I asked them, sceing Judas who betrayed jinto being by the will of the Creator, as we now|livening, like the bright sunbeams which chequet | Atha 
Christ, and was called the son of perdition, had| behold them, full of wisdom aud goodness. Every|with golden light the shadowy groves. That] ty py 
hanged himself, what son of perdition was that|object here has a deeper merit than our wonder|character of rich variety also, stamped on all the Cleve 
which Paul spake of, that sat in the temple of God|can fathom ; each has a beauty beyond our full| works of the creation, is developed in the forest by B 
exalted above all that is called God? and what| perception ; the dullest insect crawling about these|in clear and noble forms.—We are told that in the | Torro 
temple of God was that in which this son of ra lives by the power of the Almighty; and the 
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alike; that in the garden we shall not gather two 
flowers precisely similar; but in those cases the 
lines are minute, and we do not seize the truth at 
once ; in the woods, however, the same fact stands 
recorded in bolder lines: we cannot fail to mark 
this great variety of detail among the trees; we 
see it in their trunks, their branches, their foliage ; 
jn the rude knots, the gnarled roots; in the mosses 
and lichens which feed upon their bark, in their 
forms, their colouring, their shadows. And within 
all this luxuriance of varied beauty, there dwells 
a sweet quiet, a noble harmony, a calm repose, 
which we seek in vain elsewhere, in so full a 
measure. 

Those hills, and the valleys at their feet, lay 
for untold centuries one vast forest—unnumbered 
seasons, ages of unrecorded time passed away while 
they made part of the boundless wilderuess of| 
woods. The trees waved over the valleys, they 
rose upon the swelling knolls, they filled the hol- 
lows, they crowded the narrow glens, they shaded | 
the brooks and springs, they washed their roots in| 
the lakes aud rivers, they stood upon the islands, 
they swept over the broad hills, they crowned the 
heads of all the mountains. The whole land lay 
slumbering in the twilight of the forest. Wild 
dreams made up its half-conscious existence. The 
hungry cry of the beast of prey, or the frercer deed | 
of savage man, whoop and dance, triumph and 
torture, broke in fitful bursts upon the deep silence, | 


and then died away, leaving the breath of life to} 


rise and fall with the passing wind. . ” 

Sixty years have worked a wonderful change— 
the forest has fallen upon the low-lands, and there 
is not a valley about us which has not been opened. | 
Another half century may find the country bleak | 
and bare; but as yet the woods have not ail been 
felled. He who takes pleasure in the forest, by 
picking his way, and following a winding, may 
yet travel many a long mile over a shady path, 
such as the red man loved. 

Our forest lands of America preserve to the 
present hour something that is characteristic of 
their wild condition, undisturbed for ages. They 
abound in ruins of their own. 

—_~.>o——_—_——_ 
For “ The Friend.” 

Nothing is of so much moment as the salvation 
ofthe soul. Anything that absorbs the attention. 
80 as to interfere with the constant progress of this 
great work, must be in opposition to the divine 
will, and our true happiness. We may mistake 
other matters for religious duty and service, by 
which a wrong spirit may take possession of the 
heart, and deceive us. ‘The longer a false guide 
is followed, the more the mind becomes clouded, 
and the greater is the danger of losing a good 
condition. 

Good gifts, designed to qualify men and women 
for usefulness in the church, may be misapplied 
and finally lost. Those who had possessed them 
having come under a cloud, will be among the 
last to discover the incalculable loss that has been 
sustained, and the extent to which others may be 
injured by an improper example. ‘“ Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” ‘The 
spirit may be ready” and active, ‘but the flesh 
18 weak.” 

———— 

Lines of Railroad connecting the East with the! 
West.—Commencing at Boston, and following the| 
line of the Western Railroad of Massachusetts to | 
Albany, thence by the New York Central Road 
to Buffalo, thence by the Lake Shore Railroad to 
Cleveland, thence by the lines of railway passing 
by Bellefontaine to Indianapolis, and thence to 
Terre Haute, we shall have an aggregate of one 
thousand and thirty-four miles of railroad in 
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actual operation, crowded with business throug 
the entire distance. 

If we begin at New York, and pass over the 
Hudson River Railroad to Albany, and thence 
follow the line above described, we shall find a 
distance of nine hundred and seventy-eight miles 
of complete railroads; or if from New York, we 
follow the New York and Erie Railroad to Dun- 
kirk, and there intercept the above described line, 
we shall find a distance of nine hundred and fifty- 
five miles of railroads in daily operation. 

If we start from Philadelphia, and pass by the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad to Pittsburg, and 
thence by the Ohio and Pennsylania Railroad to 
its intersection at Crestline with the line from 
Cleveland to Indianapolis, we shall find a line of 


to Terre Haute, in actual operation. 

If we start from Baltimore, and go by the Bal- 
timore and Obio Railroad to Wheeling, and thence 
by the Central Obio Railroad to Columbus, thence 
by the line to Xenia and the’ Indiana Central 
Railroad to Indiauapolis, and thence to Terre 
Haute, we have a line of seven hundred and 
seventy miles now in actual operation. 

If we start from Cincinnati, and proceed by the 
railroad via Lawrenceburg to Indianapolis, and 
thence to Terre Haute, we have a line of one 
hundred and eighty-two miles of railroad in opera- 
tion. 

Combining these different lines, and omitting 
such portions of them as are common to two or 
more of the lines above named, we shall find an 
aggregate of two thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-one miles of railroad now completed, and 
in daily and constant operation between Terre 
Haute and the cities of the East. 

Of the lines not completed, but now under con- 
struction, the Wubash Valley Railroad will unite 
with our line at Paris, in Edgar County, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Alton, and passing to 
the valley of the Wabash, will proceed by Lafay- 
ette, Logansport, and Fort Wayne, to Toledo, 
where it will unite with the navigation of Lake 
Erie, and form the shortest connection between 
St. Louis and the lake that is practicable. It will 
be about two hundred and seventy miles in length, 
from Paris to Toledo, and will pass through the 
most important section of the State of Indiana. 

At Toledo, it will unite with the Cleveland and 


| Cleveland and thence to the East, the connections 
|that will entitle it to be considered one of the 
great thoroughfares of the business between the 
East and West. Nearly five millions of dollars 
have already been expended upon this line, and 
nearly one-half of the whole will be in operation 
by July of the present year. 

It will be remembered that the junction of the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers takes place op- 


navigation of the Missouri is favorably carried on 
from this point. 


—_+2—___- 


Extracts for “ The Friend.” 


To the Churches of Jesus throughout the World. 


“Friends, let it never pass out of our remem- 
brance what our God hath done for us since He 
hath made usa people. Hath any weapon formed 
against us prospered ? 
protected us? Hath he not sheltered us in many 
a storm? Did he ever leave us under the re- 
proaches and contradictions of men? Nay, hath 
he not spoken peace tous? Were we ever cast 
out by men and he forsook us? No, the Lord 
hath taken us up. Were we ever in prison and 
he visited us not; hungry and he fed us not; 





'Toledo Railroad, and secure, in the direction of | 


posite the city of Alton, and, consequently, the| 


Hath he called us and not | 


naked and he clothed us not; or have we been 
sick, and he came not to see us? When were the 
jaiis so close, that he could not come in; and the 
dungeons so dark, that he caused not his light to 
shine upon us. QO nay; he hath never left us, 
nor forsaken us; yea, he hath provided richly for 
us. He bath brought us into the wilderness, not 
to starve us, but to try us, yet not above our 
measure. He fed us with manna from on high, 
with pure honey and water out of the rock, and 
‘gave his good Spirit to sustain us. By night he 
|was a pillar of fire to us, to comfort us, and by 
\day a pillar of cloud to hide and shelter us. He 
|was a shadow of a mighty rock that followed us; 
jand we never wanted a brook by the way to refresh 
jus. Was God good to Israel outward? Much 





railroad eight hundred and eighteen miles in length | more hath he abounded to his spiritual Israel, the 
| proper seed and offspring of himself. ©, the noble 


‘deeds and valiant acts, that he hath wrought in 
jour day for our deliverance! He hath caused one 
|to chase ten, and ten an hundred, and an hundred 
|a thousand, many a time. None have been able 
ito snatch us out of his hands, who abode in his 
| Truth. For though the winds have blown, and 
| the sea hath raged, yet hath he rebuked the winds 
|and the sea for his ‘seed’s sake. He hath said to 
the winds, be still, and to the sea, thus far shalt 
\thou come and no further. He bath cast up an 
\highway for his ransomed to walk in, so plain, 
| that though a fool, he shall not err therein. This 
|is the light in which the nations of them that are 
jsaved must walk forever.” 

“‘Q my dear friends and brethren, in the sense 
| of that life and power, that God from heaven hath 
|so gloriously dispensed amongst us, and by which 
he bath given us multiplied assurances of his 
loving kindness unto us, and crowned us together 
with heavenly dominion, and in which my spirit 
is at this time broken before the Lord, do I most 
earnestly entreat you to watch continually, lest 
any of you that have tasted of the good Word 
of God, and the powers of the world to come, fall 
by temptation; and by carelessess and neglect, 
tempt the living God to withdraw his fatherly 
visitation from you, and finally to desert such ; 
for the Lord our God is a jealous God, and he will 
not give his glory unto another. He hath given 
to man all but man himself; and him he hath 
| reserved for his own peculiar service, to build him 
\up @ glorious temple to himself; so that we are 
bought with a price and we are not our own. 

“‘Therefore let us continually watch, and stand 
in awe, that we grieve not his Holy Spirit, nor 
‘turn his grace into wantonness. But all of us, let 
‘us wait, and that in a holy travail of spirit, to 
prove ourselves sealed by the spirit of adoption, 
lunto the day of our complete redemption; when 
not only all our sins, but all our sorrows, sighings 
‘and tears shall be wiped away from our eyes ; and 
everlasting songs of joy and thanksgiving, shall 
melodiously fill our hearts to God, that sits upon 
the throne, and to his blessed immaculate Lamb, 
who by his most precious blood, shall have com- 
pletely redeemed us from the earth, and written 
our names in the book of life.’”— W. Penn. 

Let all the sincere followers of the Lamb, keep 
close to their heavenly guide, denying themselves 
and bearing the cross constantly, and he will not 
permit the powers of darkness, let them operate 
|through whom they may, to overcome and deprive 
them of his peace and loving kindness. Men may 
vaunt over them and think to trample them udder 
foot, but strong is the Lord God, their Redeemer, 
who will keep them as the apple of his eye, if 
they are fuithful to Him, and disappoint the de- 
signs of misguided meu respecting them, 


———_>>———_ 


The just man will flourish in spite of envy. 
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The Adulteration of Food. The Coffee was worse than the Tea. Analyses Selected, busi 
An article recently published in the London|of upwards of one hundred different samples proved, THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. and 
Quarterly Review on“ Food and its Adulterations,’”’ | that in a great number of cases, articles sold as The ocean looketh up to heaven, for 
has justly excited unusual notice among the news- | the “Finest Mocha, &c.,” contained, in some cases, As ‘twere a living thing ; labo 
paper press of this country. No question can be| Very little coffee at all; in others, only a third or _ ee ee oa ver) 
of more importance to the journalist than the|@ fifth, the rest being made up of Chicory, roasted a eee upol 
preservation of public health, and the astounding| carrots, red earth, or baked horses’ and bullock’s They kneel upon the sloping sand, 168 
facts there set forth, are well calculated to attract| livers. The milk was admixed with water, annetto, As bends the human knee, Boo 
the serious consideration of the community. While | treacle or flour, and the bread was adulterated with . ee eee ee a? ! had 
we legislate with zealous care against the introduc-| potatoes, or a mixture called by the trade, “ hards,” ee ee Kas 
tion and spread of infectious sickness, there has| or “stuff,” consisting of alum and salt, prepared They pour the glittering treasures out, frou 
been hitherto too little thought and care given to|and sold in large quantities by the Druggists, for \ “aear he the eee birth, V 
the origin and causes of our domestic diseases. It that purpose. To destroy the sour taste which me The watching hills poh mor 
is palpable to the observation of every one, that of | belongs to flour made from inferior or damaged A; soci 
late years there has been great increase among our| Wheat, and to bring it up to the required colour, The green earth sends its incense up reli 
people, of diseases of the stomach and alimentary | this mixture is found to be most applicable, while F a eee chu 
canal. Dyspepsia and its kindred diseases exist|the alum absorbs a large quantity of water, and "That preeteth + safer ing and 
among us to an incredible degree, and while they |thus adds much to the weight; of twenty-eight ; spec 
are partially due to our peculiar habits as a people, |!oaves of bread purchased in every quarter of the The mists are lifted from the rills, look 
the result of recent scientific inquiry would go to| city, not one was found to be free from this adulte- The om the ae a = oo ad i whe 
show that many of them are attributable to the |Tation. "na Gtlng Wena tees a, how 
constant and fraudulent adulteration of the common | In all the various preparations of pickles and , upo 
articles of our food. | sweet-meats, poisons were found in perceptible, and The forest-tops are lowly cast life, 
The origin of the article in question is curious. in some instances dangerous quantities, and the neil O’er breezy hill and glen, of t 
a : : | li am hs . s if a prayerful spirit pass’d 

The London Lancet, the leading medical journal | bonbons and confectionery were discovered to be On patere on on tan. Moi 
of England, confided, a few years since to several | universally coloured by the chromates of lead, ar- com 
physicians, an investigation by chemical tests, and | senite of copper or other similar deadly poisons. The a weep o’er the fallen world, mit 
the microscope into the ordinary articles of food| No improvement was found when the commission Ere wien 9 en: ! 
used in the Metropolis. This examination extend-| passed from the solid to the liquid articles of food. * Show fade in light above. ; bus 
ed from the year 1851 to 1854, and its results| From the water filled with organic matter, vege- thit 
have now been given to the world by Dr. Hassel, | table and animal, to the beer and porter of the pot- The J b a a 8 arch, evic 
Chief of the Commission. | house, or the vile compounds vended in the gin % gue wets saetemend seel 
For the purpose of this’ investigation, numerous | palace, all alike contained substances injurious to Of messengers at prayer. doe: 
specimens of each article were purchased in all | health or prolonged life. The very drugs adminis- ate nip; 
parts of London, from the West End to St. Giles. | tered to the sick were vilely altered, and shorn at The ee ae sun, poil 
Each one of which was carefully labelled with the | least, of their virtues, if not made positively worse As shrines on atin canis incense on the 
name and address of the vender. With an honest|in their results than the diseases they were design- The altar-fires of heaven ! Whittier. thei 
boldness, which puts to shame our law of libel, the|ed to cure. Snuff was found to be largely adulte- ee reli 
results of each examination, with the name of the| rated, and some kinds poisonously so. Many per- eaeis ae st 
seller, have been unhesitatingly published in the|sons have been deprived of the use of their limbs|“COULD YE NOT WATCH WITH ME ONE HOUR® ri 
results of the Commission. through a persistence in using this article, in which We gird us bravely to rebuke eith 
The revelations of this inquiry have indeed been | had been introduced preparations of lead, or bi- Our erring brother in the wrong ; a ls 
most startling, and go to show that in London it chromate of potash, a still more deadly poison. tae ap not ws pel eo oo a bef 
is almost impossible to procure in a pure form the| In a word, fraud by deception was found to exist eta a and 
common articles of food ; and that the manner in/in all the departments of business connected with Easier to smite with Peter’s sword, : the 
which they are adulterated is not only one of de-|the support of life. The baker takes in the grocer, _Than “watch one hour” in humbling prayer, to | 
gree, but of a kind ranging from the mixture of|the grocer defrauds the publican, the publican vo Fe mipmap 4 ih tas Syrian lord, “ 
inferior qualities of the same substance, down to|‘‘does” the pickle manufacturer, and the pickle : trov 
the introduction of materials prejudicial to health, | maker fleeces and poisons all the rest. But, O, we shrink from Jordan’s side, goir 
and, even to the admixture of the most deadly| The article in the review is fraught with a a tee eae ae a. =< save, bees 
poisons. From the table castor to the bread, all|solemn lesson to the people of our large cities, ptr weed brighter Soon my 
were found in a very large percentage of cases to | where, it is to be feared, the same sort of rascality 7 hov 
be fraudulently altered. Out of forty-two samples |is largely practised. It remains to be seen whether, 0! Thou who in the garden’s shade le 
of mustard, all were more or less adulterated with | when their attention is called to it, any steps will ane ‘chat feasted Does’ Lor 
flour and turmeric—the basis of the vinegar was | be taken to relieve us from what has already grown Fenquitel of the yale: ul hour, thor 
sulphuric acid—the black pepper was admixed|to be a monstrous evil, and prevent the unlawful . : lian 
with linseed, meal and the sweepings of the spice | practices which demoralize a large portion of the oe a eee . min 
warehouse—while the cayenne, in 24 out of 28 | community, and defraud, deceive, and vitally injure Nor iene esdadelag tA aaa to | 
cases was found to be mixed with brick dust, saw| the remainder.—D. News. Our souls should keep with thee ! fait 
dust and red lead. Of fifty-two samples of green | cmabhidigidineiaitiie abil 
tea analysed by Dr. Hassel, a// were adulterated, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES sinc 
and one particular kind—gunpowder, both black aving Streets with Iron.—Some time ago the Of Mini , ver 
7 wr ° ; _ eae a : Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members . 

and green—was found to be almost entirely a manu-| experiment of paving the streets with iron blocks of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia the 
factured article. Both had a large admixture of| was tried on a limited scale in New York, and the (Continued from page 339.) — him 
a compound of sand, dirt, tea dust and broken | experiment has succeeded so well, that a Commit- mie % : tion 
down portions of other leaves, worked together | tee of the Board of Councilmen of that city have : ONY MORRIS. safe 
with gum. The colouring matter was given with | reported in favour of paving Maiden lane and Cort-| Of the birth place of this Friend we find no thir 
black lead, Prussian blue, turmeric or French | land street with the iron pavement, and there is a|trace. He was born in 1654, and came to America dea: 
chalk, according to its kind. But worse than this, | prospect of their recommendation being adopted. |in 1680, probably about its close, and took up his sub 


it was found that much of the tea sold, was made|The iron pavement, it is said, gives the street the |abode in Burlington, where he resided for several 


in London, under the most disgusting circumstan-| finish of an elegantly tiled floor, and there is no|/years. He was either a married man when he 


ces. For this purpose, the spent or used up leaves| mud or dust from it. In Boston, the experiment |came to America, or married very shortly after- 

were purchased from the hotels and coffee houses | of iron pavements was tried two years ago, and it| wards, his son Anthony being born in the year § 
and after being admixed with leaves from the thorn |is said to have been successful, though we have|1682. About the commencement of the year aw 
bushes and sloe trees around the Metropolis, and never heard of its having been adopted very exten-|1686, he removed to Philadelphia, where he of t 
dried, roasted with a solution of gum and copperas, | sively in that city. Any kind of pavement is pre-|entered into some kind of business which entitled the 
and put up in fancy packages, and thus extensively | ferable to the cobble stone pavement, which is al-|him to be called a merchant. soci 
sold. ways rough and uncomfortable to man and horse.| In the 7th month, 1686, he was appointed t | sma 
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business in the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
and was before long its clerk, which office he filled 
for some time. Anthony was one of the willing 
jabourers for the good of his fellow men, and a 
very large amount of service of this kind devolved 
upon him. Being left a widower, he in the year 
1689 married Agnes Boom, a widow of Cornelius 
Boom, a German friend, who a few years before 
had a bakehouse located in the wilderness, South 
Kast from Third and Chestnut streets, and not far 
from the Creek. 

We can trace Anthony Morris almost month by 
month by his various appointments in religious 


society, and perhaps may see something of his| 


religious growth. 
church lay principally iu collections for the poor, 


and for schools, in inquiring into clearness as re- 


spects marriage, in settling differences, and in 


At first his services for the|into his orderly behaviour, and his clearness in|and we faithfully believe the report. 


in the various exercises and deep baptism that} way that wanted to be removed; and thou wast 
were now meted out to him, as a preparation for| made serviceable to me therein; and now, that 
the ministry of the Gospel, to which service his|thou mayst reap something of thy labours, which 
Master had called him. In the year 1701 he first| may add a little to thy satisfaction, I may inform 
opened his mouth in this way, and his growth|thee that the bread thou cast upon the waters 
appears to have been solid rather than rapid.|many days since, is, in part, found again. The 
| Without doubt he felt often cast down under the| Lord, if it be his will, continue to bless thy labour, 
\sense of the important work assigned him in the|and keep thee faithful in his service to the end of 
|Church Militant, but being humble and watchful |thy days; the same I earnestly desire for myself, 
he at last attained to the stature of a father in the| with all the Lord’s servants and labourers that he 
Truth. |hath employed to run to and fro on his errands, 
| In the year 1701 a young fashionable Friend|to call others and invite them to come to the 
applied for a certificate to London, and Anthony} marriage of our Heavenly King’s Son, who tells 
Morris and George Gray were appointed to enquire | us, that in his Father’s house are many mansions, 
I shall not 
respect to marilage. They found the young man|need to enlarge much on this subject, to thee 
dressed in the height of the then fashion, with aj especially, because thou knowest more than I can 
huge periwig, ‘extraordinarily powdered.” They | tell thee; but I know by experience that fathers 











looking after the interests of fatherless children,| reported with honest, straight-forward simplicity | love to hear their children talk a little in their 
whose mothers were about marrying again. Soon,| characteristic of the time, ‘we cannot find but| minority and innocency, and if the children do 


however, appointments of greater weight were put) 
upon him, and for the last twenty-five years of his 
life, few subjects of deep importance to the welfare 
of the Religious Society of Friends in Philadelphia 
Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, were 
committed to the care and judgment of a com- 


mittee, of which he was not a member. 


About the middle of the year 1693, having 
business to transact in New England, he went 
From the certificates asked for, it is 
evident that he was again a widower, and it would 
He 
does not appear to have returned until the begin- 
From this time to 1700, his ap-| 


thither. 
seem he must have married in his absence. 


ning of 1694. 


that he is clear in relation to marriage, and debts, | not speak together as they should, the fathers will 
but as to his orderly walking amongst Friends we! delight to teach them. Since I have remembered 
cannot say much.” The young man being present|thee, and given thee an opportunity for some 
and being spoken to on the subject, made some! fatherly instructions, I hope thou wilt not forget 
acknowledgment relative to his extravagant ap-| me, for I am in want. Now I think it is time to 
pearance, and expressing a hope that he would be) break off from this subject, and acquaint thee, 
more careful for the future, the meeting gave him|that these come by our friend Samuel Bownas, 
a certificate. It is probable this plain dealing] who is a brave fellow, a good workman, and hath 
had its use.. The young Friend returned from) done great and good service here, and we are loth 
London, married in the order of Society, and ap-| to part with him; but if you have any more such, 
pears to have been an orderly respectable Friend | let thy prayers with mine be put up to our Master, 
to his death. | that he may send them forth amongst us; for here 

Evening Meetings on the First day of the week | is abundance of work to be done, and a great want 
had been established in Philadelphia, in order to| of workmen. Now for a conclusion: in the sense 





pointments are multifarious, embracing almost all 
the services which Monthly Meetings require of 
their members. He had much unity with the 
religious labours of William Ellis, and had pur-| 
= when the time drew near for that worthy 

riend to leave this country, to have joined him 
either at Chester or at New Castle to have taken 
a last solemn parting. But William left a little 
before the time expected, in the First month, 1699, | 
and Anthony missed seeing him. On the 12th of) 
the following Fourth month he addressed a letter | 
to him. ; 

“Dear WILLIAM Ex.is :—I have often been| 
troubled in my mind when the thoughts of thy 
going from us have come into my remembrance, 
because that I had not the opportunity of taking 
my leave of thee in a solemn manner, considering n 
how nearly my spirit was united to thee, so that number of years, it does not appear that Anthony | 
I can truly say, I loved and do love thee in the Morris travelled abroad, yet he was a very frequent | 
Lord; and through the operation of his Spirit, | attender of the meetings in the neighborhood of 
thou wert made serviceable to me. So, dear Wil-| Philadelphia, as well as some of the Yearly Meet- 
liam, excuse my neglect, for I came but a few| ings for worship. The traces of his service of 
minutes after thou wast gone. Now, I desire thee | this kind are so abundant as to show the truth of | 
to pray for me, that I may be kept and preserved the testimony of his friends. - They say, “ he was 
faithful to the Lord; for, according to my weak | advanced to his forty-seventh year when he en- 
abilities, I have often done the same for thee| gaged in this service, and having a prospect of a 
since thy departure from us. I send this by my| great work before him, requiring close application, 
very good friend Joseph Kirkbride, whom I hope he drew his worldly business into narrow compass 
the Lord will attend with his presence, and keep | and devoted his time principally to the service of 
him near to himself, and within his own protec- Truth.” 


prevent the young members of the Society of | 
Friends from rambling about the streets on that| 
evening. They were held at the houses of several | 
valuable Friends, and, among others, at that of 
Anthony Morris. There appears to have been| 
fears relative to them in the minds of some, and 
they were at last discontinued. Previously to this 
we find this minute of Third mo. 29, 1702. “Seve- 
ral of the evening meetings having been let fall 
through the late visitation of the small pox, it is 
the sense of this meeting that Friends may be left 
to their liberty. Such as are so minded may 
keep them, provided they be ended in due season. | 
Friends to beware of thinking or speaking hard | 
ove of another, either for staying from, or going 
to said meetings.” 

In regard to his labour in the ministry for a| 





tion; and, if it be his good pleasure, return him| On the 5th day of the First month, 1706, he 

safe to his family, as l hope thee hast gotten to addressed the following letter to his friend Wm. 
thine. With the salutation of mine and my wife’s| Ellis. ; : 

dear love to thee and thy dear wife, I rest, and| ‘Dear Frirenp:—In that love which abides 

subscribe myself, in the Truth that changes not, |and is unchangeable do I salute thee, not forget- 

Thy real friend ting thy labour of love, and thy care over me, for 

ANTHONY MORRIS.” the Truth’s sake and my soul’s welfare. I musi 

: nani ~ confess now, as I have often done to that which I 

Soon after writing this, he was once more left| received through thee as an instrument, although 

& widower, but was married again before the close|the work was the Lord’s, and he it is who gives 

of the next year, to Elizabeth Watson. She was|the increase. Notwithstanding I knew the Lord 

the only one of his wives much used in religious|in some degree, and loved the Truth and the 

society, and we may believe that he derived no| prosperity thereof, for many years before thy 

small benefit from her sympathy and fellow feeling | coming amongst us, yet many things stood in my 








of that Ancient Power, which uniting in love 
makes us one, all the world over, when truly 
gathered into it, do I again with sincere affection 
salute thee, and subscribe myself thy friend and 
younger brother, in the fellowship of the Gospel 
of Peace, according to my measure. 


ANTHONY MORRIS.” 


The first time he obtained a minute to travel, 
was in 1708, when his concern was only to attend 
the Yearly Meeting at Chester, Maryland, and 
some service on the Kastern Shore. In 1710 he 
visited the same places, and towards the close of 
that year, he informed his Friends of a concern to 
visit New England. He was diligently engaged 
for about three months, early in 1711, in this 
service. 

In the year 1715 he received the unity and 
certificates of his Monthly Meeting and the Gen- 
eral Mcetings of Ministers, for a visit in gospel 
love to some parts of Great Britain. This visit 
was principally confined to London, and the south 
part of England, and was prosecuted diligently. 
He was again labouring amongst his Friends in 
Philadelphia, in eleven months, from the time of 
his leaving them. He brought with him return- 
ing certificates of the unity of those he had visited 
abroad. After this, he continued much about 
Philadelphia and its neighbourhood, yet he visited 
Maryland once more. 

His Friends testify of his ministry, that it was 
“edifying” and “sound in word and doctrine.” 
He was “ zealous and serviceable in the discipline ; 
a diligent attender of all our religious meetings ; 
careful in observing the time appointed, and often 
concerned to exhort such to amendment, as were 
remiss herein.” 

He was favoured with general good health, un- 
til after the Yearly Meeting in the Seventh month, 
1721, when he was seized with apoplexy. He 
recovered from its effects, but had slight returns, 
until in the Eighth month, when he was visited 
by a second severe attack. From the effect of this, 
his understanding scemed entirely to recover, 
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although his power of speech continued much im- 
paired. He at times, under the sensible influence 


of Divine love, spoke to those who came to see | 


him, very suitably to their conditions, and which, 
being well understood by his constant attendants, 
were repeated by them. He said, that if, consis- 
tent with the Divine will, the time of his dissolu- 


to depart now than to continue longer in the 
body. Yet he expressed his free resignation to 
the will of God in the matter. In a humble ten- 


der frame of spirit, he mentioned the testimony | 
our Saviour gave concerning the woman, who| 
poured on his head the precious ointment,—‘ She 


hath done what she could.” He added, he was 


favoured with the evidence in himself; that he| 


had done what he could, and felt peace. But he 
added, “ My hope for eternal salvation is alone in 
the mercy of God, through his Son Jesus Christ ; 
the only Saviour and Mediator.” 

Some Friends about going to an adjacent Yearly 
Meeting called to see him, he took leave of them 


love to Friends in general ; tell them I am going, 
and all is well.” 

He departed this life on the twenty-third day 
of the Eighth month, 1721, aged 67 years. 
the 25th after a mecting held in the Great Meet- 
ing house, attended by many Friends from the city 


and country, his body was taken to the grave-yard | 


and interred. 
sohnaliahllpmcontinee 

Egypt.—The railway between Alexandria and 
Cairo, a distance of 130 miles, is now complete, 
with the exception of the three bridges on the 
two branches of the Nile and the Delta Canal. 
The communication between the two towns may 
be kept up by the line of railroad by crossing the 
river in boats, but it will not be available for 
traffic and passengers until after the bridges are 
completed—five or six months hence. The most 
important bridge is the tubular one which crosses 
the Damietta branch of the Nile at Benha, and 
which is well advanced toward completion. 

The native workmen, on the Egyptian Railway, 
are very grossly ill-treated and neglected. They 
are taken away by force from their villages, con- 
veyed to a distance to work, and not only are they 
not paid, but it happens often that not even bread 
is provided for them, so that they are frequently 
seen eating the thistles by the roadside, or clover 
from the fields to appease their hunger. To be 
prevented from running away, they are kept un- 
der the strictest vigilance, their chiefs are respon- 
sible for their number, and at night they are 
closely penned together, or huddled into barges 
moored in the middle of the river. 

At Benha, in Lower Egypt, is to be seen the 
large new palace, the favourite residence of the 
late Abbas Pasha, where he breathed his last. 
The day after the death of Abbas, a general pil- 
fering of the furniture took place, and this went 
on until not a single article was left in the whole 
building; tapestry was torn out of the walls, 
chandeliers aud candelabra wrenched from their 
fixings, and not one fixture has been left; so that, 
although the palace is new, it presents an air of 
striking desolation. The gardens, laid out at an 
immense cost, are quite neglected, and the large 
collections of birds and dogs, of every imaginable 
species, collected from all parts of the world at 
immense prices, were allowed to die from neglect 
and starvation; and now there is but one door- 
keeper to be seen where formerly thousands kept 
the place in great animation. 

sintlanthinligipiaat 

In the pure gospel spirit we walk by faith and 

not by sight. 


On| 





For “The Friend.” 
‘That which has let, will let, until it be taken 
out of the way.” My mind has been frequently 


|drawn of late, to warn my beloved fellow-travellers 


in the cause of Truth, to beware of the letting 
things that are thrown in the way of our looking 


|to the only sure fountain of light and life, Jesus 
tion was at hand, it would be more joyous for him | 


Christ the righteous, in his spiritual appearing in 
the heart. I was comforted to see in “'The 
Friend,” (p. 306,) some tender breathings, caleu- 
lated to warn us of the danger of one of the hinder- 
ing things, that has often arrested my attention, 
with desires that there might be faithful watch- 
men on the walls of Sion, to sound the alarm when 
danger appears. Some, at first sight, may think 
it small, but it may, perhaps, in some sort be com- 


|parable to the mole in the carth, which, though 


apparently a harmless little thing, may yet do great 


‘injury if let alone, to the tender plants, by its secret 


work, undermining and depriving them of the 


jnourishment which the great Author of all good 
idesigned fur them. 
with affection, and said, ‘‘ Remember my dear| 


It has seemed to me that the 
many anonymous publications (on the subject of 


jour difficulties,) that are afloat amoug us at the 


present time, are more or less calculated to produce 
injurious effects, though these may not be imme- 
diately apparent; and thus much harm may be done 
to many choice plants to whom we are looking for 
good fruits, by these secret invasions of the enemy. 
There may be many good sentiments in the publi- 
cations alluded to, but from what source did they 


‘come? If [am not mistaken, our Great Master does 


not require any of us to beara testimony in this way. 
It is not the intention of the writer to bear hard 


on any, but in tender love to call our attention to | 


this danger, which seems to me to await us if these 
things are encouraged. For “ that which letteth, 
will let, until it be taken out of the way.” Un- 
sound views and sentiments may, (avonymously) 
be scattered amongst us, dressed in a specious 
garb, and calculated to spread discord and disu- 
nity, and yet we cannot or could not make such 
secret offenders accountable to the body ; and thus 
gospel order is set at nought. 

A remark made by a Friend, I think worth re- 
peating : “ That he had made up his mind to read 
no more anonymous letters,” for “if any one has 
not enough of religious concern to venture his 
name, he may as well withhold his writings.” 

With feelings of love, 1 have endeavoured to 
bring these things to view, in the hope that it may 
have been through a want of proper consideration, 
that any have indulged in such a course, and that 
more serious reflections may induce them to aban- 
don it. Oh, that we might in this day of conflict 
and trial, remember the advice or command of 
Moses to Israel of old, ‘Stand still and see the 
salvation of the Lord,’ and again, ‘The Lord 
shall fight for you and ye shall hold your peace.” 
May we not give way to mourning, and distrust 
his power, and go to work in our own wills to fight 
the Lord’s battles, or enter into improper discus- 
sions, and may it be our individual experience 
that ‘the preparation of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue, is from the Lord.” J. W. 

Morgan Co., Ohio. 


= ee 


The Battle of the Ants. 


I was a witness of events of a less peaceful char- 


acter. One day when | went out to my wood-pile, 
or rather to my pile of stumps, I observed two 
large ants, the oue red, the other much larger, 
nearly half an inch long, and black, fiercely con- 
tending with one another. Having once got hold 
they never let go, but struggled and wrestled and 
rolled on the chips incessantly. Looking further, 
I was surprised to find that the chips were covered 





with such combatants, that it was not a duellum 

but a bellum—a war between two races of anty 

the red always pitted against the black, and fre. 
quently two red ones to one black. The legions 
of these Myrmidons covered all the hills and valeg 
in my wood-yard, and the ground was alread 

strewn with the dead and dying, both red ang 
black. It was the only battle-field which I haye 
ever witnessed, the ouly battle-field I ever trod 
while the battle was raging ; internecine war; the 
red republicans on the one hand, and the black 
imperialists on the other. On every side they 
were engaged in deadly combat, yet without any 
noise that 1 could hear, and human soldiers never 
fought so resolutely. 1 watched a couple that were 
fast locked in each other’s embraces, in a little 
sunny valley amid the chips, now at noon day pre. 
pared to fight till the sun went down, or life went 
out. The smaller red champion had fastened him. 
self like a vice to his adversary’s front, and through 
all the tumblings on that field never for an instant 
ceased to gnaw-at one of his feelers near the root, 
having already caused the other to go by the board; 
while the stronger black one dashed him from side 
to side, and, as | saw on looking nearer, had already 
divested him of several of his members. They 
fought with more pertinacity than bull-dogs, 
Neither manifested the least disposition to retreat. 
It was evident that their battle-cry was conquer 
or die. In the meanwhile there came along a 
single red ant on the hill side of this valley, evi- 
dently full of excitement, who either had dispatch- 
ed his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle; 
probably the latter, for he had lost none of his 
limbs. He saw this unequal combat from afar—for 
the blacks were nearly twice the size of the red— 
he drew near with rapid pace till he stood on his 
guard within half an inch of the combatants; then, 
watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the black 
warrior, and commenced his operations near the 
root of his right fore leg, leaving the foe to select 
among his own members; and so there were three 
united for life, as if a new kind of attraction had 
been invented which put all other locks and ce 
ments to shame. 

I should not have wondered by this time to find 
that they had their respective musical bands sta- 
tioned on some eminent chip, and playing their na- 
tional airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer 
the dying combatants. I was myself excited some 
what, even as if they had been men. I have no 
doubt that it was a principle they fought for, as 
much as our ancestors, and not to avoid a three- 
penny tax on their tea; and the results of this 
battle will be as important and memorable to those 
whom it concerns as those of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have 
particularly described were struggling, carried it 
into my house, and placed it under a tumbler on 
my window-sill, in order to see the issue. Holding 
a microscope to the first mentioned red ant, I saw 
that, though he was assiduously gnawing at the 
near fore-leg of his enemy, having severed his re- 
maining feeler, his own breast was all torn away, 
exposing what vitals he had there to the jaws of 
the black warrior, whose breastplate was apparently 
too thick for him to pierce; and the dark car- 
buncles of the sufferer’s eyes shone with ferocity 
such as war only could excite. They struggled 
half an hour longer under the tumbler, and when 
1 looked again the black soldier had severed the 
heads of his foes from their bodies, and their still 
living heads were hanging on cither side of him 
like ghastly trophies at his saddle bow, still appa- 
rently as firmly fastened as ever, and he was ed- 
deavouring with feeble struggles, being without 


feelers and with only the remnant of a leg, and I 
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know not how many other wounds, to divest him- 


more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, and 
he went off over the window-sill in that crippled 
state. Whether he finally survived that combat, 


des Invalides, I do not know; but I thought that 
his industry would not be worth much thereafter. 
I never learned which party was victorious, nor 
the cause of the war; but I felt for the rest of 
that day as if I had my feelings excited and har- 
rowed by witnessing the struggle, the ferocity and 
carnage, of a human battle before my door.— Tho- 
reau's Life in the Woods. 





Some Words spring up in a very curious way. 
Trench says that the word “to chouse,” is a 
Turkish one, signifying “ interpreter.” 


Hackluyt, “chiaus’”’ in Massenger)—being attach- 


ish and Persian merchants resident in London 
He succeeded in cheating them of a sum amount- 
ing to four thousand pounds sterling—a sum very | 
much greater at that day than at the present. | 
From the vast dimensions of the fraud, and the| 
notoriety which attended it, any one who cheated | 
or defrauded was said to “ chiaouse,’”’ “ chause”’ 
or “ chouse,’’—to do, that is, as this ‘ chiaouse”’ 


had done. 





ae 
For “ The Friend.” 
Human Prudence. 


It has ever been the view of consistent profes- 
sors of the Truth, that mere human prudence and 
policy should not govern in the transactions of 
the affairs of the church, as the opposite course 
is liable to lead to discord and confusion, and 
is, in effect, a denial of the faith. The following 
sentiments of one not in profession with Friends 
(which are quoted in substance) as they seem to| 
savour of justice and truth, will, it is hoped, be 
found instructive, as in measure confirming the 
view above alluded to. ‘When the end is most 
unquestionably good, we should ever then take 
most heed that the means are suitable and justifi- 
able, because the better the end the more easily 
are we cozened into the use of ill means to effect 
it; we are apt, while with great carnestness of 
wind we gaze upon the end, to be careless what 
course we take, so as we attain it; and to think 
that God will overlook the miscarriage in our at-| 
tempts, if the end be good. Many times, if not 
most times, his name and honour do more suffer | 





shattered and broken the counsel to a thousand 
self of them; which at length, after half an hour | pieces.” 


Such an | kingdom of righteousness. It was no doubt from a 
interpreter or “chiaous’—(written “chaus” in |seuse of this that the apostle was led to exhort his 


Stamped Envelopes—Mode of Manufacture.— 


An account is given in the 7'iimes, at considerable 
This same wise and good man testified, that “he |length, of the various stages of the manufacture 


that sincerely desires and seeks the direction of| of this article. 


We have condensed portions of it 


best wisdom, even in things temporal, does as evi-| below, as a subject of great general interest : 
and spent the remainder of his days in some Hotel |dently receive it, as we do the outward direction 


of our earthly parents. 
belief, this is so, we are left without excuse if we 
depart therefrom, by leaning to our own under-|initials of the Post-Office Department, United 
standing, whereby we shall be led into a wilder- 
ness of confusion and sorrow, and become as sheep| envelope after the paper is cut. 
without a shepherd, exposed to the greatest danger ; | brought in large sheets from the mills, packed in 
for the enemy of the precious life in our souls is 
never more sure of his prize, than when he can 
exalt the wisdom of the flesh to the producing of} When it arrives at the factory, it is examined and 
a spirit of insubordination and rebellion, by which 


The paper from which the envelopes are manu- 
factured is made expressly for this purpose, and 
bears the water mark, “P.O. D.: U.S.” These 


And if, according to our 


States, are so arranged that they appear on each 
The paper is 


cases, and carefully counted and marked in divisions 
of fifty sheets each. This is the first counting. 


reckoned again to ascertain that the number of 
he has ever wrought to overthrow and destroy the/| shects agrees with the invoice. This is the second 


counting. It is then taken to the cutting-room in 
the basement of No. 167 Pearl street. In this room 


brethren to be strong in the Lord and in the power'| js situated the ingenious cutting-machine, driven 
ed tothe Turkish Embassy in England, committed |of his might ; to put on the whole armour of God| by steam power 
in the year 1609, an enormous fraud on the Turk- \that they might be able to stand against the wiles) 


The knife, which is made of the 
exact size and shape of the envelope before it is 


. . . : le . . 
of the devil; for, said he, ‘we wrestle not against | folded, is placed upon a pile of four hundred sheets, 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 


and being set under the lever of the press, is made 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness ot this| to pass easily through the whole thickness of paper, 
in Prussia. Dr. Ritter took with him - ee a slave| producing, in about three seconds of time, four 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high p oo | hundred envclopes, cleanly and perfectly cut, ready 
ow many and — were ae ©'\ to receive the stamp preparatory to being folded. 
this faithful apostle and minister of Christ, among! The sheets thus cut are ¢ alk 6 thdeih Grins 
tage ae sae dames Aeaathiinies aaa T eets thus cut are counted a third time, and 
1i¢ — re ils among fal: a * |conveyed to the stamping or embossing room on 
ie testified, that it was nu marvel that they were} the gj re are te lve i ious 
false apostles ‘transforming themselves ine the | ee ati ee 
apostles of Christ ;” for, said he “ Satan himself is| i eons dailies ir aia Sai ae 
nw peed Shins esetnn tei y gent xpert young women. 
some i glo ih her Hach tne with « do, awl 
as the ministers of righteousness ; whose end shall | Oe ee ee, ee 
as the ministers of righteous N ages jenvelopes per minute, after which, having been 
be according to their works. ow, that this same) counted a fourth time, and the imperfect impres- 


unwearied enemy, and subtle transformer, is still| sions, if any, removed, they are handed to another 


seeking to exalt us in the spirit of our minds, and | -Jass of young women, whose business it is to place 
to alienate us from our God, and one from another, | the adhesive self-sealine preparation on the outer 
let us be aroused to a sense of our danger of be- flap of the envelopes “So skilful are the hands 
coming apostates not having the Spirit of Christ, | in this department, that one person is able to pre- 
by which cometh charity, patience, long suffering, pare and dry about six thousand self-sealing en- 
humility, meekness and forbearance, against all of velopes per hour! After this, they are countel 
which, and the exercises thereof, the wisdom and} tho fifth time, and passed to the folding department. 
spirit of this world stand opposed, however much | ‘he machines employed for this purpose are among 


they may scek to shelter themselves from exposure, | the most ingenious and perfect that we have ever 


under the covering of professed friendship. |witnessed. Ten or twelve of these are employed, 
On, the deccitfulness of the enemy of our souls, | und, like the stamping presses, each is managed 
and the deceivableness of our hearts cannot in lan-| py a young woman. ‘The press moves with the 
guage be described, and nothing short of wisdom ot 
from above can evable us to distinguish between 
the Truth and the semblances of it—between the 
genuine coin and its counterfeit, which so nearly 
resemble each other to the inexperienced observer, 








most perfect regularity. The sheets, now cut into 
proper shape, stamped, and made self-sealing, are 
| brought to this instrument, which completes the 
process, and, in an instant of time, prepares each 
envelope for use. A feeding-band is employed, on 





















































































































































































































































































































































by attempting a good end, by bad means, than by |#S often to turn the scale of judgment in 
attempting both a bad end, and also by bad means ; favour of the latter. Ah, how liable are we to 
for.the blemish that is cast upon that which is mistake the false birth for the trae—fleshly wisdom 
good, is in measure cast upon God, the author of | for Divine Inspiration, enthusiasm for zeal, false 
it, and the evil and scandal that is in the means, | doctrine for true, literal belief for living faith, 


which the flat envelope is laid; it is thus carried 
\furward to an apparatus which places the adhesive 
gui on the side flaps, folds the envelope, fastens 
\it, and drops it intoa tin box which quickly counts 








iscast upon the end and doth disparage and blemish 
it.” [ have, says he “known some men (and if| 
aman well observes his own heart, he will find it 
there also, unless it be strictly denied) that will 
give God the glory of good enterprizes, but yet'| 
with a kind of secret invitation of somewhat of! 
praise for themselves, their prudence, conduct, and 
wisdom ; and will be glad to hear of it, and se- 
cretly offended and discontented if they miss it; 
and many times give God the glory, with a kind 
of ostentation and vain glory in doing so.” But, 
says he, “I do know that it is his providential | 
ordering of occurrences, that makes providential | 
deliberations successful, and more is due unto his 
ordering, disposing, fitting, timing, directing of all 


in seeming casualties, than there is to that human | 


rine & | off its contents into layers of twenty-five each, and 
retaliation, scandal and revenge for a love of Truth, | hands them over to be counted again, bandaged 


pride and presumption for meekucss and humility, | and packed, subject to the order of the Postmaster 
and finally the voice of the stranger for that of the| General. About fifty hands are constantly employed 
true Shepherd, which is the sum of all deception. 


tr n : in this départment alone; and we understand it is 
l'herefore do we find this language of our blessed | Nesbitt’s intention to manufacture, in addition 
Saviour, “ What I say unto one I say unto all. 


nt “| to those made for Government, a supply of his 
Watch, watch and pray that ye enter not into} peautiful article, unstamped, for the trade. 
temptation.” 


eet senyee 
oo ooo 


The Tamarind.—The Tamarind has grown in 
Virginia from secds, and is highly spoken of as 
promising to be a valuable acquisition to our 
fruit trees, especially on the prairie lands of the| prohibited by parliamentary law, under the im- 
West. Its growth is rapid, its appearance very| pression that it produced disease. All milder 
ornamental, and it is perfectly free from blight} punishments failing to stop its use, a law was 


The Use of Coal in England in the thirteenth 
century, met with great opposition. A lecturer 
upon the subject, in Boston, says its use was 








and from the depredations of insects. Last sea-| passed making it a capital offence to burn coal. 


counsel by which it seems to be acted: the least|son the trees in Virginia produced fruit as good|In the reign of Edward the First, a man was ac- 


Whereof, if not marshalled by his hand wou!d have |as the imported. 


tually put to death for using it. 








Application of Essence of Co 

for oilaf Turpentine.—M. Pelouze, the son of the 
distinguished chemist of that name, proposes to 
use an oily fluid consisting of a mixture of carbo- 
hydrogens, especially of benzoine, &c., as a substi- | 
tute for oil of turpentine in painting. He obtains | 
this fluid, which boils from 100 to 168 deg., Centi-| 
grade, by the distillation of cannel coal, by means) 
of sur-heated steam. 


This liquid is colourless, | 


THE FRIEND. 


al as a substitute of the movement. A great social revolution is gradually | New York.—The execution of the Prohibito 
| progressing in England, which alarms the privileged |Law in the State is very unequal. 


———— 


tbitory Liquor 
In New York city, 


| classes, since it threatens to break down the barriers of|there has been scarcely a show of enforcement In 


rank, and destroy the controlling influence of the aris- 
tocracy. ’ 
Commercial.—The week’s sales of cotton at Liverpool, 
amounted to 43,000 bales. Towards the close the mar- 
ket was more active. New Orleans fair, 74; middling, 
6 9-16ths; Upland fair, 6{; middling, 6§. Breadstuffs 
were slightly down, and dull of sale. Iron was in de- 
mand. Welsh bars on shipboard, £7 15s. Rails, £7 10s. 


| Brooklyn, it is rigorously carried out, the taverns are 
| closed, liquors seized, &c. This irregularity will cop. 
jtinue until the Courts pronounce definitely upon its 
| constitutionality. : 

| Philadelphia.—The immense coal trade of the Schuyl- 
| kill gives a large business to the transporters. In the 
|Sixth month, the receipts on the Philadelphia and 
| Reading railroad amounted to $382,339; expenses and 


very fluid, and completely volatile, leaving no| Scotch pig iron, 73s. The bullion in the Bank of Eng- | charges of all kinds, to $170,133, leaving a net profit 


stain upon paper, and is not altered by exposure | 
to the light. It has a penetrating smell, which 
reminds one of common coal gas; but this entirely | 
disappears when it has evaporated. A number of| 
comparative experiments have been made with the | 
object of comparing it with oil of turpentine, by a| 
committee of the Societe d’ Encouragement of Paris, 
all of which have resulted in showing that walls, 
wood-work, &c., painted with the essence of coal, | 
dried far more rapidly, and the smell disappeared 
sooner, than where essence of turpentine was em- 
ployed. For example, in one case where the coal | 
essence and oil of turpentine were respectively | 
mixed with three times their volume of oil, and | 
employed under exactly similar circumstances, the | 
smell of the essence of coal was completely dissi- 
pated at the end of three days, while that part 
painted with the turpentine mixture had still a 
strong smell, and was not completely dry. The 
introduction of such an oil would be of great import- 
ance, not only ina commercial point of view, but in 
a hygienic one also.— Bulletin de la Societe d’ En- 
couragement. 
wieenisinlljaliisses 

Wrecks at Key West, Florida.—The whole 
number of vessels that have been upon the Florida 
Reef during 1854, and also those that have come | 
into Key West, in distress, amount to 59, of 
which 10 have been totally lost, 15 have been got 
off and proceeded on their voyages, without dis- 
charging, and 3 have been so much injured that 
they have been discharged. Value of vessels and 
cargoes, $2,469,600 ; value of vessels, $897,500 ; 
amount of salvage and expenses, $211,808 ; amount 
of salvage, $82,402; court expenses, $13,352. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to 6th mo. 30th, have 
been received by the steamship Pacific. 

The War.—The total loss of the allied army, in the 
attack of the 18th, was probably over five thousand 
men, killed, wounded, and missing. The Russians took 
600 prisoners. The English and French reciprocally 
blame each other for the disastrous result of the assault. 
The French troops suffered most; their chief loss was sus- 
tained rot in the storming of the Malakoff batteries, but in 
the attempt to stay there under a storm of grape and can- 
nister from the contiguous defences. On the 21st, Pe- 
lissier telegraphs, “‘ We are actively making approaches 
towards the Malakoff Tower. The enemy appears to be 


land continued to increase. The money market was 


easy. Consols, 91}. 

AUSTRIA.—The reduction of the army lately resolved 
upon, appears to be a consequence of deficiency in the 
finances of the empire. The expenditures of the year 
1854 amounted to 386,046,646 florins. The revenue, 
notwithstanding “extraordinary contributions” to the 
amount of 197,487,348 florins, were received, still falls 
short about 140 millions of florins. 

NORWAY.—The city of Bergen suffered from a terri- 
ble conflagration, on the Ist ult. Upwards of 350 
houses were destroyed, including some of the finest 
portions of the town. 

AUSTRALIA.—Dates to 4th mo. 28th, have been 
received. Trade at Melbourne was active, and prices 
of many articles rising. In the mining districts im- 
proved machinery had been introduced, and old claims 
were being worked over again with profit. The increas- 
ing Chinese immigration was becoming a cause of un- 
easiness. The feeling was general, that some means 
should be adopted to check and control it. The culture 
of the grape promises to be successful. Belperrond’s 
vineyard had this season produced twelve tons of grapes, 
and 5,000 gallons of wine. 

NOVA SCOTIA.—Halifax papers state that immense 
quantities of mackerel have been caught, and the 
prospects of the fishing business were never better. 
The foreign legion on Melville Island had revolted. 
They complain strongly of the deception practised, both 
by the parties who enlisted them, and also by the go- 
vernment. A strong force had been sent to quell the 
mutiny, and bring the ringleaders to the citadel. 

CHILI.—Dates to 5th mo. 3lst have been received. 
A long continued drought was prevailing, and cattle 
were dying for want of pasturage. 

UNITED STATES.—TZhe Joint Fishing Commission, 
appointed under the Reciprocity Treaty with Great 
Britain, are now in Washington, adjusting their course 
of proceeding for the present season. 

The Reciprocity Treaty. The President has issued his 
proclamation, prescribing a number of frontier ports, 
through which bonded merchandize may be exported 
to Canada, in addition to those now designated by law. 

Foreign Ministers—Wm. L. Lee, minister from the 
Sandwich Islands, and Baron Winspear, the new Nea- 
politan Charge d’Affaires, presented their credentials on 
the 10th inst. The former is clothed with power to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with the United States. 

The Crops.—The wheat crop in Kentucky is said to 
be the best raised for ten years past. The crop of Ohio 
is also said, in the aggregate, to be a good one, and the 
grain mostly of superior quality. The accounts of the 
harvest in Maryland are also favourable. It is supposed 
the Wheat crop of Illinois will this year amount to at 
least 25,000,000 bushels, by far the largest product ever 
reached in that State. The crop of Pennsylvania will, 
it is believed, be at least a fair, if not large one. 

The Fisheries.—The fisheries this season on the coast 


exclusively occupied in repairing and strengthening his | of Newfoundland have been very successful. More fish 
works. A little cholera still prevails, butit does not spread. | have been taken than in any season for thirty years 


The general health is good.” The Russian government 
publishes a dispatch from Gortschakoff, dated the even- 
ing of the 19th, praising his troops, and announcing 
that the fire of the allies had nearly ceased. A small 
Russian reinforcement of infantry was moving down to 


past. 

Uiah.—At the latest dates, the grasshoppers were 
doing great injury to the crops of the Mormons in Salt 
Lake valley. The country was suffering severely from 
drought, and many of the Mormons were fearful of a 


Sebastopol. The difficulty of keeping large bodies of|famine. Three thousand emigrants from Liverpool were 
men supplied with provisions, since the operations of|expected during the present year. The Deseret News 


the allies in the Black Sea, prevents the Russians from 
more largely augmenting their forces in the Crimea. 
The French commander in chief calls for further rein- 
forcements, and complains of the want of combination 
or of energetic support on the part of his English col- 
league. Lord Raglan had been sick, but was recovering. 


A despatch from the Baltic, states that Sweaborg had | 


been bombarded by the allied fleet, and all the stores 
there destroyed. Hango has also been bombarded. All 
the ports in the White Sea are under blockade. The 
Russian Emperor Alexander is said to be seriously ill. 
The King of Prussia has also for some time been ill; it 


speaks in glowing language of the prospects and purity 
of manners and morals of the Mormons. Several par- 
ties of missionaries had been sent out to various parts 
of the world. 

New Orleans.—On the 8th, the steamer Magnolia, with 
a cargo of 1000 bales of cotton, was burned below Baton 
Rouge, and eight lives lost. The deaths in the city for 
the previous week, were 160, including 32 from yellow 
fever, and 19 from cholera. 

State of the Ohio.—On the 12th inst., there was 18 feet 
of water in the channel at Wheeling, and the river still 
rising. 





is supposed his reign is drawing towards a close. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—The Reform agitation continues. 
Layard, the Nineveh explorer, is regarded as the leader 


Boston.—An effort has been commenced at Boston to 
|organize a steamship company, to run four steamers 
between that port and Liverpool. 


|for the month, of $212,206. Mortality last week, 223, 
| Miscellaneous.— Church Reforms in South America, — 
|The Archbishop of Valparaiso has received authority 
|from the Pope to reform the cloister system in his dio. 
jcese, and bring it back to more rigid austerity and dis. 
|cipline. The ecclesiastical powers have given assent to 
what the press has so long and so much laboured for— 
rae substitution of a direct tax on property, in place of 
tithes. 

Scarcity of Caitle in Canada.—The Canadian papers 
say that there is a great want of cattle in Canada ; that 
farmers are beginning to find out that wheat growing 
to the neglect of stock, is not profitable, and that it has 
become necessary to import bullocks from the States. 

The Law of Label, in Connecticut, was materially mo- 
dified by an act of the recent Legislature, by which the 
defendant may show the intention with which he made 
the publication, and the plaintiff must prove malice be- 
fore he can recover damages. 

Marine Losses.—The New York Insurance Monitor has 
complete tables, which show that the enormous sum of 
$18,972,092 72 was absorbed in the marine losses sus- 
tained by insurance offices in New York and Massachu- 
setts during the year 1854. 

Virginia Gold—A lump of pure gold, of great fine- 
ness, was recently taken from the State Hill mine, in 
Louisa county, Va., and forwarded to the U. S. Mint at 
Philadelphia. It is said to be worth $1000. 

Large Cargo of Sugar.—The ship J. H. Gliddon, 
which arrived at Boston, Mass., a few days ago, from 
Havana, Cuba, brought with her five thousand one hun- 
dred boxes of sugar, the aggregate weight of which was 
over two and a quarter millions of pounds. 

Low Stage of Water in Lake Onitario—The water of 
Lake Ontario has risen eight inches during the Sixth 
month, but the lake is still five feet lower than it was 
on the Seventh month Ist, 1854. 

Large Sirawberry Patch—Hammond, of Anne Arundel 
county, Md., has a field of strawberries, comprising 
one hundred acres, from which he has gathered in one 
day over four hundred bushels of berries. The sea- 
son’s crop is estimated at 5000 bushels. 

Monkish Orders Suppressed—The Ministry of Sardinia 
have suppressed 63 of the 70 Monkish orders in the 
kingdom, under the law recently enacted by the Parlia-, 
ment, and their revenues are appropriated to the support 
of their infirm members, and the poor benefices and 
schools of the country. 

Bank Failure—The oldest bank in the city of London, 
known originally under the name of Snow, and recently 
as Paul, Bates & Co., has failed. Their liabilities are 
nearly $3,000,000. From what has transpired it appears 
the bankers lived and traded on the deposits of their 
customers, all of which is lost. 

Slavery in Prussia.—A slave case was recently decided 
in Prussia. Dr. Ritter took with him to Berlin a slave 
whom he had purchased in Brazil. The slave was at 
first declared free, but after full investigation it was 
decided that the case had to be adjudged according to 
the dex loci, and the application of the slave was refused, 
and he remanded to his owner. 

Area of Canada.—Canada extends in length about 
1000 miles, it has an average breadth of 230 miles, and 
contains an area of about 324,000,000 acres. 

Embezzlement. — Tuckerman, late Treasurer of the 
Eastern Railroad Company, Boston, has confessed to 
the embezzlement of the Company’s funds to the 
amount of $287,000. The defalcations have been 
going on for several years. He is not amenable to the 
criminal laws of the State, his offence being simply 4 
breach of trust for which he is responsible only to his 
immediate employers. 
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